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AFFILIATED MOVEMENTS 


AUSTRALIA: Australian Student Christian Movement 
CANADA: The Student Christian Movement of Canada 


CHINA: Student Young Men’s and Student Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations 


DENMARK: Danmarks Kristelige-Studenterforbund 
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CORRESPONDING MOVEMENTS 
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A FEW FEDERATION STATISTICS 


Movements affiliated to the Federation i 20 
Corresponding Movements se ae . 4 
Total Membership in Federation Movements .. 243,735 


Christian Associations in Universities, Colleges 


and Higher Schools .. a ey % 2,618 
Student Conferences and Camps held .. ig 222 
Attendance at Conferences and Camps mene 2¢7 50 


Camps and Conferences for Schoolboys and 
Schoolgirls .. 54 PA af ‘. 371 


Attendance at Schools Camps and Conferences 13,381 


Secretaries and Workers EIPIEYSS, sehen 


and Locally .. 443 
Periodicals issued by the Federation and the 

National Movements . os , 50 
Student Volunteers Sailea, 1922-3 Si sis 580 


Student Volunteers Sailed since beginning of 
Student Volunteer Movement Ad. WUT 3 O00 


All statistical information is approximate only. It should be 
noted that our questionnaire was issued three months earlier than 
hitherto, and asked for information over a period of only nine 
months, October Ist, 1922-June 30th, 1923. This fact affects 
some of the statistics, e.g., those about Camps and Conferences. 
The shortness of the period involved has not, however, affected 
returns as much as might be expected, for most movements sent 
in their reports very late and as a matter of fact reported over a 
complete year. 


The total membership in the Federation has apparently dropped 
by over 16,000 since last year. We believe that this apparent 
drop is merely due to the fact that over one-third of the Associa- 
tions affiliated to the Student Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States had not reported to 
their Headquarters by the time their secretary, who was amongst 
the ranks of the punctual, sent his report to us, 


OU maVAADIS:? 


i a) 


INTRODUCTION 


Under Heaven, One Family, the Federation report for 1921-2, 
dealt with a year of abnormal financial, economic, political 
and international conditions heavily affecting the universities. 
Quite as abnormal has been the present year under review, though 
its abnormalities are, alas! the norm of present-day student life. 

This report covers a period of less than a year, but in that 
time the whole Christian student population of the Near East 
has been killed, imprisoned or exiled, and in exile, have made 
close acquaintance with hunger, cold and nakedness; the 
Russian Universities have passed through the severe period of 
famine and disease from which they are only slowly emerging ; 
German students have sunk, first gradually and latterly with 
appalling rapidity, into a condition of want worse than the worst 
conditions in Austria in 1920, and into despair intensified by 
their conviction that their misery is due not to a late war, but to 
the present economic and political action of individuals and 
nations. Austrian, Polish, and Hungarian student conditions, 
emerging into comparative prosperity, have been dragged down 
again through the fall of the German mark; Spanish students 
have been called to the front in Africa; Italian and Greek 
students have seen their countries on the verge of war; China 
is a prey to civil war and bandits; in Japan, the earthquake has 
destroyed all the principal University buildings and hostels ; 
the Irish Free State has only begun to settle down after inter- 
necine warfare that seriously affected students ; the Roumanian 
Universities have been closed through Anti-Semitic riots, the 
Bulgarian, through disputes between University and Govern- 
ment ; while even in prosperous countries like Britain, Holland 
and Sweden, widespread unemployment and economic disturb- 
ance are reducing the number of students. 

It is in this mad world of class, international and inter-racial 
strife with all its hideous consequences, that the members of our 
Federation are called to serve God and their fellow men. In 
estimating the significance of this year’s work, we must moment 
by moment ask ourselves two questions. 

Are we doing our thinking in full consciousness of the dark and 
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stormy background, which gives light and shade in the Federation 
landscape values totally different from those in the quiet, sunny 
days before the war ? 

Are our Movements following the path of Christ? Are we 
walking with Him in His way even though it lead to crucifixion ? 


QUO VADIS? 


In applying the test ‘“‘ Quo Vadis ?”’ to the year’s record of the 
Federation and the Movements composing it, we shall review our 
efforts in the light of our aims as set forth in the Constitution. 
Every one of these was adopted by the General Committee only 
after long and earnest thought and prayer in the belief that it was 
a God-given aim. 

Where, then, are we going in the matter of the first aim set 
forth in our Constitution ? 


ITO UNITE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 
OR ORGANIZATIONS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, AND TO PROMOTE MUTUAL RELA- 
TIONS AMONG THEM. 


Fascinating accounts of the Beginnings of the World-Wide 
Student Movement are given in the July number of the Student 
World, making clear how in the early days of the Federation the 
spark of Federation life was carried by the students of the world 
united, from one land to another. So it is to-day. This year 
four new movements have come into existence. The Greek 
Student Christian Association was born last April. The Student 
Chnistian Association Movement of the Philippines took organized 
form at the Baguio Conference, Christmas, 1923. Korean 
women students have started a Student Y.W.C.A. 


“Women students returned from Peking, felt that they must call a 
Conference, the first held in Korea. They approached business men. 
The non-Christians said they would gladly give money if they would 
omit the religious part. Christians were afraid of this new venture. 
The leaders gave themselves to prayer, and finally the Christians, moved 
by their courage, gave money. The girls planned all the details without 
foreign aid. A most successful conference was held with sixty girls from 
schools all over Korea and an Association formed to hold the members 
together in a spiritual bond.” 


Russian emigré students, encouraged by the special campaign 
launched last year by the Federation, in October, at the Prerov 
Conference, Czechoslovakia, formed the Bureau of Russian 
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Student Christian Circles, as it were, a Student Christian Move- 
ment outside Russia. 


In three main ways does the Federation seek to unite Student 
Christian movements, and to promote mutual relations amongst 
them. 


A.—THROUGH THE WORK OF ITS OFFICERS AND TRAVELLING 
SECRETARIES. 

This year they have pursued their liaison work far and wide. 
The biggest event of the year was the visit of My. T. Z. Koo to 
India; to the very deep regret of all concerned, China’s needs were 
so imperative that this was the only visit outside his own land 
which he could pay. Our French secretary, Mademoiselle 
Bidgrain, spent much of the autumn visiting Germany, accom- 
panied by Fraulein Traeder of the German Movement, truly a 
piece of uniting work; in spring, she visited Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania. 

M. Henriod ran the Liselund Discussion Conference in Den- 
mark, visited Britain, spent a good deal of time in the Geneva 
office, and went off to South Africa in May, the first Federation 
visitor since 1906! Myr. Hurrey spent autumn and winter in the 
U.S.A., working with the Friendly Relations Committee; in 
early spring he went to Portugal, Spain, Egypt, Palestine, and 
attended student conferences at Beyrout, Constantinople and 
Athens—a timely visit to express the fellowship of the Federation 
to the students of the Near East in their bitter distress and need. 
Miss Wrong spent six months in Canada, and ran the Visegrad 
Conference, Hungary. 

Dr. Mott, though busy most of the year with other organiza- 
tions, nevertheless held student meetings in Canada and thirty- 
three states of the Union, besides meeting with student groups 
of many countries while in Europe in spring. All the secretaries, 
save Mr. Koo, assembled in Switzerland for the Secretaries’ 
Conference and the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Crans. 


B.—THROUGH CONFERENCES. 


No large Federation Conference was held during the period, 
but the three important smaller international conferences, 
Liselund in Denmark and Visegrad and Parad in Hungary, 
forged unbreakable links; the full reports issued of their deliber- 
ations have been widely circulated, and said by continental 
movements to be the most helpful literature got out by the 
Federation. 

Outstanding national or sectional conferences during this 
period have been : 
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1. The First Canadian National Student Conference, Toronto. 


2. The remarkable series of Near East Conferences which, in 
spite of dungeon, fire and sword, took place this spring; the 
Student Volunteer Conference at Beyrout; the International 
Conference at Constantinople ; the eighth in the series of Chris- 
tian Student Conferences, hitherto held at Paradise, Smyrna, but 
this year at Marathon, Greece, with every man an exile; the 
conference at Marathon for Greek students only, where the Greek 
Student Christian Movement was born. 


3. The Student National Assembly of the United States, Novem- 
ber, 1922, when the official body of the men’s section of the 
Student Christian Movement in America met for the first time, 
during the Y.M.C.A. Convention at Atlantic City, and passed 
their new constitution and alternative aim and basis. 

In all, 219 student conferences and camps have been held this 
year by the movements with close on 23,000 students in attend- 
ance. Almost without exception each of these has entertained 
men and women guests from other movements, a tremendous 
factor in promoting mutual relations. 


C.—THROUGH LITERATURE. 


The whole of the literature produced by the Federation itself 
this year has been directed to bringing Student Christian Move- 
ments into living touch with each other’s work and life. The 
four issues of The Student World have each dealt with some big 
vital problem of the modern student world usually in symposium 
fashion; the nine issues of The Federation News Sheet have spread 
up-to-date news about each movement; The Directory and 
Exchange List, with its Supplement on Foyers, Hostels and 
Student Houses, serves as a guide to hundreds of travelling 
students visiting foreign movements ; the Short Statements about 
the Federation, in French, German and English, Under Heaven, 
One Family, the Summary of the Annual Reports, 1921-2, and 
the Abridged Versions of the latter in all three languages, all 
serve to educate the movements in each other’s affairs. The 
Call to the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, November 
Igth, 1922, issued in three languages and reprinted in a dozen, 
united student movements in the deep relation of mutual inter- 
cession. 

Equally important is the system of exchange which should 
secure that each of the forty-eight magazines produced by 
national movements should be circulated amongst all. The 
system does not work out completely, but in so far as financial 
stress, human weakness and the babel of tongues permit, these 
magazines do very much to promote friendly relations. 
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Germany was an easy first in student movement journalism, 
with six magazines giving a many-sided idea of her activity. 
The Furche, and the women student sheet have, alas! already 
perished for lack of money. 

Six new student movement magazines have appeared; the 
Bulgarian Nova Eva; the Portuguese Vida Nueva; the Rou- 
manian Buletint Associatier Studentilor Cristini Din Romania ; 
the Russian Duchovny Studentsky Mir (The Spiritual Student 
World), which will be the organ of the Bureau of Russian Student 
Christian Circles in Europe; The New Zealand Student Christian 
Movement News Sheet; The Monthly Bulletin of Student Renais- 
sance Movements in Czechoslovakia. This last, thoroughly 
in the spirit of our aim, is issued not for home consumption, but 
in English, French and German, to give information to other 
movements. 


Il—TO COLLECT AND DISTRIBUTE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT THE CONDITIONS OF STUDENTS 
IN ALL LANDS FROM THE RELIGIOUS AND 
OTHER POINTS OF VIEW. 


For many years the Federation was the only international 
organization amongst students which claimed a world field. It 
is now only one amongst several which have branches in many 
different countries—the Conféderation Internationale des Etudi- 
ants and others. 

Even to-day, however, the Federation may claim that, wide 
as are the aims of these other organizations, it is still the only 
truly world student organization, embracing the student com- 
munities of both hemispheres, North, South, East and West. 
Its position, its basis and aims, and its work extending over a 
period of twenty-eight years, leave it still the only body capable 
of collecting and distributing information about certain vitally 
important aspects of student life, e.g., 


I. RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS AMONG STUDENTS. 


In this region it naturally has records of unique value. This 
year’s reports show that these records are constantly receiving 
additions through the careful and scientific work of Commissions 
appointed by the different movements on various questions. 
Important are : 
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(a) A Commission of the British Student Movement on 
Students and the Church. 

(0) Two Student Work Commissions of the Student Y.M.C.A. 
and the Student Y.W.C.A. of China, charged to make recom- 
mendations as to how such a National Student Christian Move- 
ment may be developed as may be in China’s time of need a 
valuable instrument for her salvation. 

(c) The Advance Programme Commission of the Student 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of the 
United States, appointed by their National Student Assembly, 
November, 1922: 


“ to study how best to aid in releasing for the service of the present need 
of America and of the world, the powerful spiritual forces apparent on 
every hand in our institutions of higher learning.” 


This Commission is now outlining a five-year programme, working 
towards the fifty years’ celebration of the Student Association 
Movement in the United States in 1927. 


(a) The Survey of the Foreign Student Situation in the U.S.A. 
by the Friendly Relations Committee, just completed and 
touching (1) Treatment foreign students receive. (2) Preju- 
dice and misrepresentation of their people in U.S.A. (3) 
Their impression of (a) America; (5) Christians and Churches. 
(4) Effect of life in America on moral ideals and religious faith. 


But it is not about religious conditions alone that the Federation 
has specialist information: it has peculiar qualifications for 
survey from certain other points of view, e.g. : 


2. STUDENT MIGRATIONS. 


Student migrations to-day move as widely through the world 
as ocean currents, with as great effect on the world’s weather. 
The system of Committees on Friendly or International Rela- 
tions, which is developed within our movements in Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Japan, North America, 
and Switzerland, enables the Federation to mobilize information 
on student migrations with rapidity and accuracy, We can tell 
you that this year Australia is confronted with the foreign student 
problem for the first time; how many Korean students are 
studying in Japan, U.S.A. and Germany ; the effect of the pre-_ 
sence of Russian students in Buenos Aires, Algeria and Hawaii ; 
the distribution and political and economic conditions of Ukrai- 
nian students ; what Universities receive Lusatian Sorbs or Pod- 
karpathian Rus; where you should advise a Siamese student 
to study broadcasting, or an English girl to study silk manufac- 
ture. 
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3. STUDENT Economic CONDITIONS. 


European Student Relief has given the Federation a unique store 
of information under this heading. Not even the League of 
Nations Committee on Intellectual Co-operation can tell you as 
much as the Geneva Office of the E.S.R. about student economic 
conditions, the form of economic organization adopted by Russian 
emigré students in Zagreb, the economic problems of Armenian 
women students in Athens, the Self-Help Schemes run by the 
Hungarian Mephosz or the Polish Bratnia Pomoc, how Estonian 
students run their kitchens, or how French students are housed 
in Paris. 


4. THE STUDENTS OF THE ORIENT, LATIN-AMERICA AND AFRICA. 


The Federation has in its archives a fairly complete account 
of student conditions and intellectual, social, moral and spiritual 
changes and upheavals, in China, Japan, Korea, and India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Hawaii since 1895 and earlier, and similar 
records of later date from Siam, Cochin China, the Philippines 
and the Dutch Indies. 

Federation records covering twenty years also exist concerning 
student conditions in the Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru and Uruguay and other Latin American States. 

A good idea of the scope of Federation knowledge with regard 
to students of African race or descent in Africa itself, in North 
America, the West Indies and Europe, may be gained from the 
April number of The Student World this year, which was given up 
to an account of their conditions and organizations. 


5. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


Some idea of the scope of our movements in middle schools 
may be gathered from notes on a few special events of the year : 


“ (a) The Dutch Student Christian Movement devotes more than half its 
Annual Report to its work amongst boys and girls in Middle Schools. 
The Kampnieuws, the Boys’ Camp organ, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the first Schoolboys’ Camp by publishing an Anniversary 
Book of 250 pages with 140 illustrations. 

‘““(b) The South African Student Christian Association, the bulk of 
whose work lies in Middle Schools, is this year, in the interests of speciali- 
zation, dividing its University Section from the work in schools. 

“(c) The Bulgarian Student Christian Movement has run Schoolboys’ 
and Schoolgirls’ Camps for the first time and with great success. 

““(d) The Student Christian Movement in Roumania has definitely 
adopted Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work in the Middle Schools as the 
outlet for the social and religious activities of its student members. 

“(e) The central event of the year was The Boys’ Work Conference at 
Pértschach, Austria, under the auspices of the World’s Y.M.C.A. To this 
came experts on Boys’ Work from all over the world ; a special section 
was devoted to work in Middle Schools, led by two secretaries with long 
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experience of the Middle School work of our Movements in U.S.A. and 
France. At least a hundred schoolboy workers were present amongst 
the 1,000 delegates. This Conference was at many points of great im- 
portance to the Federation.” 


In all these directions the Federation has unique responsibili- 
ties for collecting and distributing information about student 
conditions. In regard to both our second and our first aim, 
however, we are convicted of failure and shortcoming. Our 
Questionnaire this year contained an urgent request that the 
movements would make such criticisms about the work of the 
Federation as would enable it to fulfil its mission better. We 
awaited guidance eagerly. We know not whether politeness or 
some other adverse cause is at work, but we have gained little 
light from the answers. One thing the movements do make clear, 
however, is that they are dissatisfied with regard to our perform- 
ance as well in uniting our movements as in collecting and dis- 
tributing information. They concentrate on the demand for more 
frequent visits from travelling secretaries or special visitors ; 
more international conferences; more literature in other lan- 
guages than English; above all, closer knowledge of the thought 
life and the spiritual life of other movements than their own : 


Germany, ‘‘I wish that our Secretaries might not merely exchange 
views on practical activities, but also find time for discussion of principles 
raised by the spiritual and intellectual movements of the day. These 
things affect not only our work but our most intimate life, that cannot, in 
a communio sanctovrum, be divorced from our exchange of thought 
together. Many practical questions would be settled differently and 
more easily, if there were more exchange of views amongst us.”’ 


I1I.—TO PROMOTE THE FOLLOWING LINES OF 
ACTIVITY : 


A.—TO LEAD STUDENTS TO ACCEPT THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH IN GOD—FATHER, SON AND HOLY SPIRIT, 
ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES, AND TO LIVE 
AS TRUE DISCIPLES OF. JESUS CHRIST; 


Challenged in our Questionnaire on their attitude towards 
Evangelism, the movements often object to what they consider an 
unjustifiable division of Christian activities into watertight com- 
partments. New Zealand asks, “ Isn’t everything that the Move- 
ment does evangelistic activity in its broadest sense?.’’ In 
pursuit of this idea not a few movements lay stress on the use of 
their Aim and Basis as a spiritual challenge in every department 
of their activity both to individuals and to groups. The modern 
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tendency to make the basis of a movement an expression of 
purpose rather than a theological statement seems to result in the 
transfer of the basis from the rusting armoury to the battlefield. 


Australia, ‘“‘The aim of the Movement is: (1) To set forth Jesus Christ 
as the supreme revelation of God and of true manhood. (2) To present 
this Christian faith as challenging students to devote themselves wholly 
to the service of the Kingdom of God in every sphere of private and cor- 
porate life. (3) To lead all students to share in its friendship and so 
afford them opportunity and help to test the truth of the Christian faith 
in God. 

“This implies that every part of the work of the Movement should 
be directed towards an adequate presentation of Christ’s Gospel of the 
Kingdom. Evangelistic work is not regarded as a special department, but 
as in this sense the sole purpose of the Movement’s existence.”’ 


Three principles, each involving a special line of work, are em- 
phasized by this year’s reports as fundamental, if students are to 
be led to accept the Christian faith : 


I. THE GROUND MUST BE CLEARED ON THE THOUGHT SIDE OF 
RE LIGIous LIFE. 


Our question concerning Evangelism was preceded this year 
by the question—What are the intellectual questions concerning 
Christianity with which students in your country are specially 
occupied just now? What means do you take to help them through 
any intellectual crisis or to aid them on the thought side of their 
religious life ? 

The answers have revealed a widespread student need of 
intellectual help towards the religious life. The British answer is 
typical : 

“* There would seem to be two main obstacles to the genuine acceptance 
of the Christian faith. The first is frankly moral laziness and cowardice, 
the refusal to face the demands which it is felt that Christianity makes 
upon the individual. The second is a widespread ignorance or misinter- 
pretation of the actual meaning of Christianity. The chief reason given 
for the unwillingness of students to call themselves Christians is “ com- 
plete misunderstanding of Christianity,’ ‘ lack of a rational presentation 
of the Christian faith.’ 

“It is not that there are large numbers of students who, having had 
the Christian faith fairly and clearly presented to them, reject it on the 
ground of intellectual difficulty : in the case of the vast majority it is 
rather that they are prevented from accepting Christianity by ignorance 
and misunderstanding.”’ 


The movements are seeking to meet this state of matters by 
appointing apologetic studysecretaries, publishing books and using 
their conferences for courses on Christian Apologetics and Chris- 
tian Fundamentals, and above all, by turning in to the colleges 
speakers on these subjects who win the confidence of the students 
by fearless honesty, by knowing what they are talking about and 
talking about what they know. 
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Practically every movement answers that intellectual diffi- 
culties are very prevalent, in apparent contradiction to state- 
ments not a few of them made last year that “ the day of intel- 
lectual difficulties is over for the time, superseded by absorption 
in questions of conduct—‘ Is there a Christian way of Life >—Can 
I find and follow it?’’’ The contradiction is merely a question of 
terms. What those who answered the questions last year con- 
sidered “‘ practical difficulties,” those who answer this year class 
as “‘ intellectual hindrances.”” The questions students are asking 
are still almost all in region of conduct. Comparatively few 
seem troubled about questions of doctrine or pure intellect. 
The question which must be cleared up before students accept the 
Christian faith is ‘‘ What is involved in discipleship ?”’ If there 
is a shifting of emphasis it is from “‘ Can I find the Christian Way 
of Life? ”’ to ‘‘ Will the Christian Way of Life work? Is it 
adequate to solve modern problems? ’”’ With almost wearisome 
reiteration the changes are rung on “ the possibility of realizing 
Christianity in social and personal life,” “the adaptability of 
Christianity to social and national conditions.” It is encourag- 
ing to note how near to practical realities are their questionings. 


India (men). ‘‘ Students ask: How far can I trust the Christ of the 
New Testament with all I am interested in, my family, community, 
nation? If I follow Christ how far can all I hold precious in culture 
and tradition be conserved and made richer ? 

“An average student, I am convinced my call is to direct Christian 
work. What amItodo? My parents have spent practically all they 
had to educate me, hoping to depend on me for their livelihood. Western 
Christians cannot appreciate the hold of our custom that children must 
support parents and help them in educating other children and marrying 
their daughters.”’ 


Hawaii. ‘‘ Students’ questions are based upon the one great one— 
‘ Will Christianity become a dynamic factor in solving the racial contacts 
and problems confronting them daily inthis Crossroads of the Pacific ?’ 

““Hawaii students are mainly Oriental, United States citizens raised 
from childhood among many races, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Hawaiian, 
Filipino, Portuguese and American. They are often torn by conflicting 
loyalties, e.g., home traditions and morals v. those of America; religion 
of the parents v. Christianity. These are not theoretical class-room 
questions, they are cold, hard, annoying and unsolved realities.” 


Austria. ‘‘ Most of the students are German and inclined towards 
Nationalism and Individualism : among these the discussion of essentially 
Christian problems like socialism and pacifism seems to become of central 
interest.”’ 


2. THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES IS CENTRAL. 


The faith to which the Federation would win students is the 
“ Christian faith in God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit, according 
to the Scriptures.” There is no difference of opinion amongst our 
movements as to their first duty, if students are to be won to 
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Christian faith and life—they must send them to the Scriptures. 
Even movements which deplore weakness in Bible Study, make 
clear conviction as to its supreme value. 

The achievements of some movements in the matter of Bible 
Study are remarkable. 


China. ‘In 1922, the enrolment in Bible classes organized by 
the Student Associations was 15,177, for the most part in mission colleges 
and schools. Besides that, the enrolment in Bible classes in the City 
Associations was 21,822, most of whom were students of government 
colleges. Thus the Movement enlists nearly half as many students 
again in Bible study as are in its membership (24,000).” 


Holland, ‘‘ Out of a membership of 1,075 we have over sixty Bible 
Circles with about 400 students enrolled. Besides this our Bible-study 
secretary regularly gives Bible courses in the different universities three 
or four nights running, with sixty to 100 present. At Amsterdam, the 
Association presented every freshman who had not joined a religious 
association with a New Testament and an accompanying letter.”’ 


U.S.A. (men). ‘‘ The number enrolled in Bible study groups was 
approximately 34,000. The University of Pennsylvania had over 1,600 
men in Bible groups, Iowa State University had 74 such groups, and 
Missouri University without a local secretary had 22.” 


Contrast with all this the stern realities and actual physical 
obstacles which some movements face in promoting Bible study 
to-day. The Russian Movement, which looks on “ Bible Study as 
the chief duty of our union and its chief strength,” has actually 
“only a very small supply of Bibles, which we lend out tempor- 
arily.”” The supply cannot be increased, as printing is in the 
hands of the Government, and the importation of Bibles is im- 
possible. The German Movement has always been strong in its 
Bible circle work and in its reference of every question to the 
Word of God, but to-day, amongst women students at least, 
united Bible study has become practically impossible through the 
sheer impossibility of finding even two or three women students 
ee at the same moment from the grinding necessity of securing 

ood. 

There is, of course, enormous difference of opinion as to the 
methods of study which best conduce to winning men to accept 
the faith. Canada concentrates exclusively on discussion groups 
on the Life of Christ—‘‘ we find no interest in any other kind of 
study.’’ Australia also focuses on “‘ the Life and Teaching of 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels,” but finds Bible circles more 
useful than discussion groups. Britain has ‘‘ given much atten- 
tion this year to St. Mark, the Parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount,” but believes ‘‘ that a faith which is to overcome the 
world must learn also from Prophets and Apostles. To the 
thorough furnishing of the Christian must go the revelation of 
God through the whole Bible.’”” America is all for discussion 
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groups ; Germany considers this method “‘ out-of-date,’ but has 
had every one of its members in Bible Circles. 

A difficult problem confronts not a few of our movements in 
their task of presenting the claims of Jesus Christ to students by 
means of the study of the Bible, namely, opposition on the part of 
those who are suspicious of the attitude which, as one movement 
expresses it, ‘“ encourages its members to be free from fear and 
tradition in their approach to truth in any of its aspects.” 


U.S.A. (men). ‘‘ The result of this being a youth movement in an edu- 
cational and scientific atmosphere is that members tend to be earnest 
followers of truth, loyal to the truth-seeking processes of science. The 
natural contest between newer attitudes and old religious conceptions 
has been greatly magnified by the anti-evolution and anti-science pro- 
nouncements of an influential minority of clerical and lay leaders. ‘This 
so-called “‘ fundamentalist ’’ movement, has come near ascendancy in 
several denominations. Much shaking of student faith has come from 
the open warfare against some of the most trusted professors and 
ministers who have been helping students to synthesize their total 
experience into a vital Christian life.” 


Similar difficulties are found in Canada, China, Holland, India 
(amongst the women) and Norway, where the contest is within 
the Church and very acute. In Britain, a student movement is 
actually organizing branches in not a few colleges, on what in 
America would be called “‘ fundamentalist ’”’ lines. 

Is it possible to unite the forces of those students who desire, 
above all things, to hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and those who are eagerly ready to be led into all truth, in a com- 
mon effort to make known their common Lord, Whose is that 
faith, and from Whom the Spirit of Truth proceeds? The 
problem is one of the most delicate with which the movements are 
dealing to-day, “‘ calling for courage, Christian grace and no little 
statesmanship,’”’ if there is not to be serious loss in both camps. 


3. THE SUCCESS OF THE DIRECT APPEAL WHEN RIGHTLY MADE. 


As far as definite evangelistic and apologetic efforts are con- 
cerned the year has been a full one, full because of a glorious 
demand. Dr. Herbert Gray, Campaign Secretary of the British 
Movement, spent six months in Canada and the U.S.A. this year 
and writes to the Canadian Churches : 


“ The universities of the Dominion are teeming with eager and frank 
thought, and especially thought about religion. It is not only the pro- 
fessedly Christian students who are thinking. It is quite as much those 
who stand outside all religious organization, both men and women, in all 
faculties, East and West. 

“The Churches of Canada ought to thank God for this ferment of 
thought. It is evidence of an intense desire after truth, and a real 
hunger after God. . 
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** What students long for is to meet people who, without holding im- 
possible views, have found God, and can tell others how they found Him, 
The religion they are feeling after is a religion which will transform life 
and produce true and beautiful character. Whenever religion is bring- 
ing forth such real fruits they are generously impressed. They are not 
tepelled by a religion that asks much of men. The exacting claims of 
Christ constitute one of His attractions. The best instinct of the student 
generation inclines them to seek a religion which shall call upon them to 
accept the challenge of an ungodly world and to carry a cross while they 
seek to build the Kingdom.” 


Sherwood Eddy found it the same this year in the large and 
responsive student audiences which gathered to hear him from 
October to May, as he gave his distinctive Christian social mes- 
sage to students in Korea, Japan, China, India, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Russian professors, priests and secretaries find it so as they 
go round Europe in connection with the special effort amongst 
Russian emigré students promoted by the Federation. Russian 
students everywhere listen eagerly to their message concerning 
Christ. 

T. Z. Koo found it so when he went from China to India to 
proclaim the gospel as an Oriental to Orientals. Both among 
students and other English-speaking Indians he received a quite 
extraordinary reception for his message. Dr. S. K. Datta and 
Bishop Azariah were received in Australia and New Zealand with 
the same enthusiasm. 

Julio Navarro Monzo, art critic of La Nacion, and now travel- 
ling secretary of the South American Y.M.C.A., finds it so as he 
visits the students all over that continent. Never were the 
educated classes in the old university city of Lima, Peru, so pro- 
foundly impressed in the interests of righteousness and true 
Christianity as during his visit this year. 

Professor Dartigue, President of the French Movement, found 
it so when he and Mlle. Bidgrain gave a series of apologetic ad- 
dresses in the Roumanian Universities this spring. Roumania 
has been reckoned one of the hardest fields in Europe, but the 
halls were crowded night after night, and so eager were the 
students that they would remain questioning long after the 
lights were extinguished. 

It is so everywhere, even where opposition is violent. In one 
land a prominent member of the Government gave public lectures 
this year on ‘‘ Why it is impossible to believe in God.””. A member 
of the Movement opposed him publicly in discussion on two suc- 
cessive occasions. So strong an impression was made for Christi- 
anity, that the Government has forbidden public disputations 
with Christians, because they always result in the increase of 
Christian belief. 

God has led us into a large place of opportunity. One serious 
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bar, however, to this kind of work amongst students is met with 
widely. Jt is the lack of men and women fitted for the work of 
revealing Christ to this undoubtedly seeking generation. Where 
an adequate force of such leaders is found is where every one of the 
movement’s secretaries and leaders hold themselves personally 
responsible to present Christ tostudents through the word spoken 
publicly as well as in personal intercourse. We have marked in 
the last few years a steady development of leadership in this 
direction in the United States : 


The United States. ‘‘ Universities in all parts of the country are more 
open to this work, and the number of speakers available and qualified, 
in other years so inadequate, has been multiplied. A larger number of 
the movement’s travelling secretaries are now doing this work, and 
outside the movement such names as Coffin, Gilkey, Brown, Robins, 
Eddy, Trotter, Crane, Foster, Weatherford, Stitt-Wilson, Kurtz and 
Fosdick suggest the large list who are giving themselves to this work of 
revealing Christ to college men.” 


III]. B—TO DEEPEN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF STIU- 
DENTS AND TO PROMOTE EARNEST STUDY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES AMONGST THEM. 


Without question the main contribution of the Federation 
itself to the spiritual life of students is given through The Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. 

Every movement observes the Day of Prayer—most of them go 
out of their way to emphasize its value, not only as a means of 
bringing Christian Students to belief in the value of corporate 
prayer and to realize the communion of saints, but also as the most 
potent means they have of bringing the Federation and all it 
stands for to the attention of students. In South Africa “ native 
students say their prayer life is narrow, they do not pray with 
their minds. The Day of Prayer has afforded a fruitful object 
lesson to many whose prayers have never been so broad and 
directed.”’ 

The Day of Prayer is the chief symbol of the Christian ideal 
of diversity in unity which the Federation humbly seeks to set 
forth. It is on the evening of that most sacred day that these 
words are written, and since the day dawned in the Far East, as 
letters lying now before us show, prayers to God for the Federa- 
tion have gone up not only from every branch of the human race, 
but in every section of the Church of Christ, in Orthodox cathe- 
drals, in Quaker meeting-houses, in Catholic convents, in every 
variety of Protestant church, and we believe also, in many a 
gathering of those of other religions who see God’s work in the 
Federation, though they do not bear its name of Christian. 

The Devotional Life of the Associations is clearly, according to 
this year’s report, the part of their life which is giving most 
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concern to our leaders. The same note is heard all over the world: 
rarely of recent years has it been sounded so loudly. Typical 
is the British report which notes as found everywhere : 


““a deepening sense of need for personal religion—a deeper realization 
of the individual’s need of God, underlying all problems. . . . Students 
are coming to see that the battle must first be fought and won in their 
own personal lives, and that the Kingdom of God will not come by easy 
ways, but by the Way of the Cross, and of inner consecration of life.’’ 


Young movements are as strong on this point as old. A visitor 
to the Roumanian Conference this year was astonished to see the 
advance, since his visit two years ago, in the willingness of the 
students to take part in prayer, and in their belief that in prayer 
lies the only possibility of advance for their association. The 
Summer Conference in Poland declared : 


“ Believing that the realization of the ideal of love in individual and 
social life demands an active struggle with evil in us and around us, we 
recommend to our members to observe a quiet hour each day at a fixed 
time for meditation, for prayer, and for reading passages in the Gospels.”’ 


There is a growing demand for the training of the spiritual Ixfe, 
and an evident belief that prayer can be taught and learned. 
Heights are not attained by sudden flight, but only by the 
trained mountaineer. ; 


France. ‘‘ The Movement insists strongly on the necessity of a 
spiritual discipline, and regular habits of personal prayer. These sub- 
jects are always treated in summer camps. Many Associations have 
regular prayer meetings. These are the evidence of a deeper and more 
radiant life no less than its cause.” 


Germany, ‘‘ The entire life of our circles aims at the building of 
Christian character. Special meetings are devoted to the subject of 
Prayer and Bible-reading, as essential factors in the making of Christian 
personalities. Some Associations have ‘ introduction evenings’ for 
freshmen avowedly to press home such lessons. The greatest work is 
done in this direction through friendly intercourse of older and younger 
students.” 


With the petition, ‘“‘ Lord, teach us to pray,” on their lips, 
students are showing far greater readiness than formerly to ex- 
plore the riches of the past and present prayer-life experience of 
the Church Universal. 


U.S.A. (women). ‘‘It is the practice of the local Association to 
encourage private prayer of individuals, and to plan for corporate prayer 
through regular meetings and special services of worship. Books upon 
prayer, books of prayers, services of worship in conferences, and the 
deepening of fellowship through the act of prayer between students and 
leaders are resources for the deepening of the prayer life of our member- 
ship.” 

[Study of the ‘“‘ Women’s Press’’ shows that again and again the 
women’s movement in U.S.A. prepares and publishes liturgies and ser- 
vices for special occasions of great beauty and helpfulness.] 
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Prayer is the subject of much Bible Study. Fosdick’s classic 
book on The Meaning of Prayer holds its ground ; it is translated 
into many different languages, and there is scarcely a movement 
where it is not studied and valued. 

Not only through Bible Study about Prayer, but in every other 
way our Movements make it clear that Bible Study and Prayer 
Life are inextricably mingled in their thinking. More than one 
movement has answered our question on the prayer life simply 
by describing their Bible Study groups. There is a renewal in 
many movements of the emphasis on the Morning Watch, that 
season of meditation which includes both Prayer and Bible 
Study. Several movements in order to encourage devotional 
study, issue schemes of daily Bible-readings, not unlike the 
Bibel-Kalendar or Scripture Union readings in which so many 
have been trained in schoolboy and schoolgirl movements. 

Canada gives us practical philosophy on the intimate relations 
of Prayer and Bible Study. 


‘* We find Christian character is best developed by a concentrated and 
unequivocal facing of Jesus’ demand on those who would follow Him, 
best brought about by study groups on His life. Prayer comes only as 
the vesult of facing up to such an issue as Jesus presents. Where that is 
at the heart of individual or group, there one finds prayer. There are 
many difficulties in students’ minds as to prayer, but the attitude of mind 
in the individual changes noticeably according to whether he is willing to 
face the demand of Jesus. The more heis willing, the less he asks questions 
about prayer, and the more he is inclined to experiment with it instead. 


There is an almost complete disappearance of a tendency, 
formerly rather common, to dispose of our question about prayer 
life, with the statement that it cannot be answered, as prayer is 
and should be a private matter. Instead, we find this year frank 
acknowledgment of weakness, and longing for a deeper life : 


““ Among a formidable proportion of our membership there is ignorance 
as to the place of prayer in the life of the spirit. Many students allow 
themselves to become too busy to pray, engulfed in College ‘ activities.’ ”’ 


The American verdict is that there ts no task before us comparable 
to that of helping students to a vital life of prayer. 

In South America, in Austria and other lands, public prayer 
at student conferences is as yet practically impossible. But 
visitors to conferences in these lands emphasize that the spirit 
of prayer is nevertheless felt, and that prayer is encouraged. 


South America. ‘‘ Sefior Navarro Monzo is exceedingly anxious to 
prepare a Book of Prayers, inspired by that published by the British 
Movement as well as by books like Great Souls at Prayey and La Priére 
des Siécles.”’ 


There is a growing appreciation of the value of a special place 
for corporate prayer, a tendency to set aside special chapels, 
quiet rooms and prayer rooms. 
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Norway. “‘ The Reverend A. Fjellbu (a former secretary of the Move- 
ment) has started special services for students and gymnasiasts in one 
of the smaller chapels in Trondhjem Cathedral. ... The Kristiania 
Union is going to build a chapel in its house as a sanctified spot open to 
students all day.” 


No year passes without record from different countries of 
prayer answered in ways which demonstrate over and over again 
that if the work of the Federation is anything at all, it is an answer 
to prayer, and a continuous record of such answer. 


Greece. ‘‘ Since January we have had an inner circle which met once 
aweek . . . to pray that God might lead us to do His will in helping to 
establish a Student Christian Association in Greece ; the nucleus of a 
Greek Student Christian Association was established at the Marathon 
Conference, within less than six months from the time when we began to 
pray about it. Our best hopes predicted that two years at least would 
elapse before such a step could be accomplished.” 


lil. C—‘TO INFLUENCE STUDENTS TO DEVOTE 
THEMSELVES TO THE EXTENSION OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD IN THEIR OWN NATION AND 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.” 


More and more do the movements occupy themselves with the 
Kingdom of God. Book after book on this subject leaves the 
student movement press. One issued this year and already 
having a remarkable influence, is The King and the Kingdom, 
Studies on St. Luke’s Gospel, by A. H. Small, issued by the 
British Movement. The thought of the Kingdom is dominating 
Bible study and social, missionary, apologetic or international 
study alike. The series of international conferences (Harden- 
broek, Liselund, Heinrichsbad), held by the Federation itself for 
students belonging to the affiliated movements, makes progressive 
and intensive study of this subject year after year. 

It would be natural under this aim to deal sectionally with 
home and foreign, social and missionary interests, but to do so 
becomes increasingly difficult, for almost every country when 
dealing with the social questions, in which they wish to interest 
students, gives prominent and sometimes exclusive place to the 
special international or inter-racial question with which it is most 
vitally concerned, e.g., in U.S.A., the Negro question, in South 
Africa, the coloured, poor white and native questions. French 
women students say “‘ as for international questions they have 
almost superseded our former social topics.’”” Conferences refuse 
to treat missionary and social topics separately. 


The United States. ‘‘ Next year the great event in the four years’ cycle 
of North American student life, the Student Volunteer Convention will 
take place at Indianapolis. Till now it has given exclusive attention to 
foreign missions: this time the purpose of the Convention is : 
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‘ (1) To realize the critical needs and possibilities of the situation in 
the world to-day and to consider the responsibility of Christian students 
in the light of this situation. (2) To consider Christ and His way of life 
as the hope of the world. (3) To present the foreign missionary enter- 
prise in the light of its achievements and possibilities as an indispensable 
means of bringing the power of Christ to bear upon the world’s needs. 

It is being prepared for and will be followed by study groups in hun- 
dreds of colleges using carefully prepared outline studies on (1) Inter- 
national Problems and the Christian Way of Life, (2) Racial Relations 
and the Christian Ideal, (3) Youth and Renaissance Movements, (4) 
Economic Problems and the Christian Ideal.’ 


A.—The evangelistic aim of the Federation is powerfully for- 
warded by its emphasis on its social and nussionary aim. All the 
men and women who have this year been most widely used to 
bring students to accept the Christian faith and become disciples, 
are those whose presentation of Jesus Christ relates His claim 
and power to every side of human life, and demands for Him 
Lordship in all social, national and race relationships. Amongst 
many others, we would mention Herbert Gray in North America, 
Sherwood Eddy in the East, and Maude Royden in the United 
States. 

Herbert Gray is having a powerful influence amongst students 
because of his fearless approach to that social question which 
comes closest of all to students the world over, viz., the question 
of relations between men and women. His book on Men, Women 
and God, has an enormous circulation amongst students all over 
the world, for it is meeting intense human need and suffering in 
an effective way and it leads to Christ. 

Rauschenbusch is studied by almost every movement and 
is rapidly attaining the same position as Fosdick. His book, 
The Social Principles of Jesus, has this year been translated into 
Spanish by a Student Movement secretary in Latin America. 
Everywhere his book is used as a Bible Study textbook and 
remarked on as a means of bringing students to face the claims 
of Christ. The Ukrainian Student Renaissance Movement in 
Czechoslovakia says: ‘“‘ Rauschenbusch’s was the most beloved 
textbook we used.” 

Our missionary aim reacts at countless points on our evangelis- 
tic work. “ The power and reality of the Student Volunteer 
Movement ”’ is often, as the Women’s Movement in the United 
States points out, a help towards winning students for the 
Christian life. The mere fact of missionary enterprise is provok- 
ing in the minds of students in all lands the question of the 
Universality of Christianity. The Swiss Movement points out 
that this is ‘‘ one of the questions which disturbs the modern 
mind most profoundly,” and for this reason made ‘“‘ La Valeur 
Universelle du Christianisme ”’ the subject of the student confer- 
ence held this autumn in Geneva. Doubt on this point hinders 
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the missionary offering of life, but once the absoluteness of Jesus 
Christ is vindicated, it wins a man to faith and makes him a mis- 
sionary at home and abroad. It is through accurate knowledge 
of the results of missionary work offered in study circles, or 
through contact with the strong Christian personalities of our 
Student Movement leaders from Africa and the East, that many a 
student has learnt to see Christ as Lord of All. 
Or again, as the British Movement points out : 


“there remains one very important factor in the missionary situation : 
interest in other countries and in international problems is very readily 
aroused. Small groups all over the country have been discussing what 
is the message of Christ for the relations between East and West, and in 
the problems of the conflicting interests of sovereign states. This must 
lead inevitably to questions of the relation of an individual’s belief in 
God to his public and private actions, and so to the vital importance for 
the future of the world that the Gospel of Christ—the truth about God 
and man—should be spread in all the nations.” 


B.—There is a very marked tendency everywhere to emphasize 
the possibilities in God’s Kingdom of every profession and walk of 
life. The French Movement at its General Conference this year 
in Strasbourg had a series of special meetings in which future 
engineers, doctors, teachers, lawyers, magistrates, pastors, and 
missionaries, met in their separate groups to discuss “‘ how to be 
faithful Christians, and, more than that, apostles in their profes- 
sion.”’ 

Britain lays stress on the work in the great Civic Universities, 
and in the more or less new field of forty Technical Colleges : 


“‘ Few students are, at this juncture, more important for the Kingdom’s 
sake than technical students. These are the people who go into the very 
substance of the great world problems of industry and commerce. Inthe 
battle between Labour and Capital the technician is likely to be the 
key man, for, standing as he does between the combatants, he can inter- 
pret the one to the other. We want him to take Christ with him to this 
big work. 

“In Technical Colleges the idea is too prevalent that education consists 
of a known number of slabs which must be swallowed in a given space of 
time. One big thing we can do to render the slabs more toothsome and 
digestible is to show them up against the whole background of life and to 
introduce the sense of vocation.” 


C.— Get together’ 1s the watchword of most of our movements 
in striving to solve social and missionary problems. China is 
imitating the women’s movement in the U.S.A., in bringing indus- 
trial women to student conferences, a significant movement, 
considering that a rapidly-increasing student class and an indus- 
trial class of women growing with appalling rapidity, together 
constitute the new woman of China with all her possibilities and 
problems. 
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Norway. ‘‘ The periodical exercising the greatest influence amongst 
students is Mot Dag—Towards Dawn—which is splendidly edited by 
Communist students. Our students are strongly interested in the strug- 
gle of the classes and eager readers of socialist and communist papers. 
A constantly growing number of students join our social work in the 
Social Settlement.” 


Britain concentrates on Social Study Schools held in great 
industrial centres, where in addition to addresses, questions and 
discussions with experts on Housing, Health, Education, Trade 
Unionism, etc., the students have opportunity of personal con- 
tact with working people and their homes, thus obtaining a 
first-hand knowledge of social conditions, which has proved 
extraordinarily awakening and stimulating. 

America continues her plan of ‘‘ making the summer count ”’ 
by giving students laboratory experience in social problems, 
either through voluntary service in community centres or as 
hands in representative industries. But her most notable 
social experiment is bringing white and black together. One 
of the movement’s coloured secretaries writes : 


“The question touching every relationship therefore must be, what 
would Jesus do? In pursuit of this, coloured students have been joined 
by a small but increasing number of white students. Not infrequently 
coloured leaders are invited into white colleges and conferences, South as 
well as North, to help white students find the Christian way of dealing 
with men of other races. White leaders in turn bear messages of assur- 
ance to coloured colleges and conferences. These men realize that the 
fundamental wrong, in all race prejudice, is failure of one group to respect 
the other’s personality.”’ 

““ Under the Student Movement, inter-racial commissions have been 
built up in nearly all the countries where the two races are in danger of 
conflict.” 


In all social endeavour, the aim of most movements, in the 
words of the Australian, is ‘‘ to concentrate on the formation of 
an attitude to life which shall issue in a life of service, rather than 
in the use of spare time for service during the University days.” 


D.—There is a drop in the number of students who have gone this 
year to the foreign mission field, 580 as opposed to 756 last year. 
This is accounted for almost entirely by a drop in the American 
statistics, due, it is clearly stated, to financial difficulties of the 
missionary societies, not to any diminution in the number of 
those offering to the societies. 

Other countries which record a drop in volunteering or offers 
to the societies, state that it is not due only to financial considera- 
tions, but also to “ the comparative discredit into which institu- 
tional religion has fallen,’”’ which creates in the minds of students 
distrust of the methods of missionary societies, and a refusal to 
consider service under them. 

On the other hand, Germany this year has sent nine men to the 
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mission field ; this is good news, both because of the splendid 
quality of the men sent out, including Johannes Weise, one of the 
finest D.C.S.V. secretaries, and because it means the removal of 
some restrictions which have debarred Germans from important 
mission fields. Sweden has sent out eight, a large number for the 
size of her student field—they include Prof. Knut Westman, one 
of their strongest leaders. 

Not for the first time in Federation history has a movement, in 
the most desperate crisis of its life, developed a strong missionary 
interest and work. 

Russia. ‘‘ First we took part in a conference of the missionary union 
called Mayak (Lighthouse). The aim is to preach among heathen in 
East Russia. They were formerly Orthodox, but changed back to their 
fathers’ faith. Our circle undertook the study of the missionary 
question in Russia, and our president is working on a missionary map of 
Russia. We decided to appeal to students to become missionaries. 


E.—There seems, indeed, to be no drop in the quality of those our 
movements send to the mission field, not any drop, but quite the 
reverse in the quality of missionary study provided by the 
movements. Several movements, while deploring that the above- 
mentioned attitude towards the missionary societies is hindering 
the offering of lives, say, nevertheless, “‘ it is our best that go.” 

Not only is it our best that go, but it would seem that the 
attitude of mind which the Student Movements have given them, 
is an attitude which fits them to deal effectively with the greatest 
problem of modern missions, viz., the Relation between the Church 
on the Field and the Mission, of course, a problem of race- 
relationship. The greatest factor in working out the solution 
of this problem is the National Christian Councils in India, 
China and Japan. It is doubtful whether there is a single man, 
Western or Eastern, in the present day leadership of those Coun- 
cils, who has not been a well-known leader in his own student 
movement—T. Z. Koo, David Yui, Lobenstine, K. T. Paul, 
Henry Hodgkin, William Paton, and soon. This speaks well for 
the vital character of the missionary study promoted by our 
movements, and justifies its emphasis on the close connection 
between missionary problems and problems of international and 
inter-racial relationships. 


Ul.. DFO BRING STUDENTS OF ALL COUNTRIES 
INTO MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND SYMPATHY, 
TO LEAD THEM TO REALIZE THAT THE PRINCIPLES 
OF JESUS CHRIST SHOULD RULE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND TO ENDEAVOUR 
BY SO DOING TO DRAW THE NATIONS TOGETHER. 


This international aim, adopted by the Federation not four 
years ago, is already in the eyes of the outside world its most dis- 
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tinctive characteristic. Review of our reports shows that an 
astonishing amount has already been done by the movements to 
press home this aim, and, more than that, to carry out in detail 
the further international recommendations adopted at Peking. 
The material at hand is so abundant that no comprehensive 
survey can be given here of the year’s work. A more adequate 
treatment, however, can be found in the October, 1923, number 
of The Student World, which reviews the progress made in carrying 
out the Peking Resolutions in the eighteen months which have 
elapsed since the Peking Conference, and reveals what a wide and 
profound influence on the ideals and activities in and through the 
Student Christian Movements of the world was exercised by that 
gathering. Here we can give only a few outstanding impressions. 


1. The international aim 1s providing the Federation with tts 
best point of contact with students hitherto outside tts influence. 


South America. ‘‘ On a continent that has produced so many dis- 
tinguished jurists on international questions, these problems call the 
attention of the best students.” 


Italy. We insist in our Bulletin on the more important social, econo- 
mic and political problems which are agitating and disturbing neighbour- 
ing nations in order to make known their needs and their just aspirations. 
Such a work is not difficult for the Italian mind, which by religious and 
political tradition is profoundly international. 


2. Movements are removing the beam from their own eye. There 
is an almost complete disappearance of a former tendency to 
damn the sins you have no mind to, e.g., your neighbour’s failings, 
in the matter of oil, Jews, or immigration, and a stern and very 
concrete facing by each nation of its own international or inter- 
racial sins or difficulties. 

Canadian students this year have tackled a problem avoided 
by their elders as untouchable. The Canadian National Confer- 
ence brought together in conference for the first time in Canadian 
history, the English-speaking Protestant students and the French- 
speaking Catholic students. Discussion groups have been carried 
on ever since, bringing together the students of both elements in 
national life and leading to mutual respect and understanding 
which promise great things. 

American students this summer went on a Pilgrimage of 
Friendship to Mexico, while Japanese students went on a vacation 
student party to America. Bulgarian students invited Serbian 
students to their conference. 

The French Movement says, “‘ For us French, the international 
problem is, practically, the problem of our relations with Ger- 
many.’”’ Circles in Strasbourg and Paris are still studying the 
question of peace and reparations. The French take the Peking 
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resolutions with tremendous earnestness and are clear sighted 
about fundamental difficulties. 


“‘ Besides study circles we have members who go deeply into special 
problems—one of our best members, a student in history, was able to 
give two months to the study of responsibility for the war, after exchang- 
ing documents with the German movement. Such study can only be 
fruitful if pursued with sympathy and loyalty to truth... it is not 
easy. Naturally one desires to find his country’s case a good one. It# 
requires the same effort of sincerity to confess wrongdoing of the motherland 
as of one’s mother.” 


3. This has been a year of World Education. In this respect 
the United States is easily first in the thoroughgoing way in which, 
throughout the men’s and women’s movements and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, her leaders are carrying out a policy of 
devoting the year to the education of students in Christian 
internationalism. No such complete programme of international 
education has ever before been dreamt of in any student com- 
munity. 


“ The two Christian Associations assuming direct relation to education 
in both international and foreign missionary affairs have created a new 
sub-committee on Christian World Education, composed of men and 
women best qualified to advise the Student Movement in policies in 
Christian Internationalism. Every phase of Association work is being 
utilized to carry out the educational policy of this Committee—publica- 
tions, study courses, the educational possibilities of the Student Friend- 
ship Fund, contact with men and women of other nations through the 
Committee on Friendly Relations, the visits of Mr. Hurrey and Miss 
Wrong as Federation secretaries, Pilgrimages of Friendship, etc.” 


4. Prominent this year 1s the recognition of the need to begin in 
the schools, if national and racial antagonisms are not to destroy 
the world. 

At the World’s Y.M.C.A. conference on Boys’ Work at Port- 
schach resolutions on Education in World Brotherhood were 
passed of much significance for the Federation. The proposal 
ve reform of textbooks first came from a Japanese Y.M.C.A. 
Conference, and was presented at Pértschach by Soichi Saito, 
the Japanese member of the Federation Executive Committee, 
while the final form of the whole resolution was formulated and 
proposed by Ernest Moerch, the Secretary of the French Student 
Movement for work amongst lycéens. 


“ In view of the fact that a supreme need of the world is the cultivation 
among all peoples of the mind and spirit of world brotherhood, the Con- 
ference is convinced that the one sure hope of achieving this aim lies 
in the education of the boyhood and girlhood of to-day in both principle 
and practice of the brotherhood of mankind as revealed in Christ’s life 
and teaching. 

‘“There is, therefore, a clear call to the Association immediately and 
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persistently to shape an educational policy which, while inculcating a 
devoted love of country, will seek for the development of the spirit of 
world brotherhood among boys of all nations, and especially to cail upon 
the Y.M.C.As to counteract the militarist, aggressive and selfish ten- 
dencies inculcated in youth by certain sections of the Press and many 
textbooks, and to hasten the coveted appearance of a manual of univer- 
sal history prepared under the guidance of an international commission.” 


The British Movement is taking steps to rouse the students in 
the Teachers’ Training Colleges to their share in carrying out the 
Peking resolutions, and finds that these colleges see their oppor- 
tunity in the true teaching of history as “‘ the story of how men 
are slowly learning how to live together”; “ the way to form a 
true patriotism which can only come from a sane internationalism.” 
To Britain belongs the credit of taking the first step towards 
influencing the Press, by calling together a conference of journal- 
ists to consider how the output of the Press on international 
questions may be made more helpful to the cause of peace. 


5. The greatest victory of the spirit of Christ over national hatred 
which we have seen this year has been achieved by Hungarian and 
Roumanian students. 


Roumania. ‘‘ The Conference this August was attended by 65 who 
came from Bucarest, Jassy, and Cluj (Kolosvar). There were present 
also delegates from the Hungarian Student Y.M.C.A. at Cluj, the first 
time that Hungarian students from Transylvania have met in Conference 
with Roumanians. A Constitution for the ‘“‘ Federation of Student 
Christian Societies in Roumania,’’ which includes both the Hungarian 
and Roumanian units, was accepted. It allows for the greatest possible 
expression of the distinctive racial character of each Association. The 
officers of the new Movement include a Hungarian. Before leaving the 
Conference a Hungarian spoke a word of appreciation of the friendship 
shown by the Roumanians; and a Roumanian expressed the warmest 
admiration of the Roumanian delegates for the Hungarians. The Chair- 
man, a young graduate, closed by speaking of the relations between the 
two peoples: ‘ Neither you are right, nor are we right. We have got to 
find our mutual rights and our mutual responsibilities face to face with 
God.’ This was a first step. A retreat was held at Jassy in October. 
Once more a Hungarian delegation was present; letters from Roumani- 
ans testify to the spiritual helpfulness of the Hungarian contribution.” 


Japan and China have in like manner been facing their diffi- 
culties together. 


“A group of Christian leaders have twice during the last year met 
together, once in China, once in Japan. These unofficial, perfectly 
frank and cordial meetings have done not a little to remove misunder- 
standings between the Christians of China and Japan. 

“ This informal committee appointed two groups, one to mediate, if 
possible, in the trouble over Chinese labourers in Japan, and the other to 
institute an examination of the textbooks used in the Japanese schools 
with reference to their treatment of international relationships. It is 
gratifying to report that already one of the official school textbooks has 
been strengthened by the addition of three chapters, on the League of 
Nations, Justice and Humanity, and World Peace. 
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““ Japan seized the opportunity of the Sixth Far Eastern Olympic 
Games at Osaka in May to arrange a conference of the Christian students 
in the three national delegations. China seized the occasion of the 
Japanese earthquake ; the very first relief was sent by China, a move of 
significance making for peace and goodwill between the two peoples.”’ 

“ Michi Kawai, our Federation woman leader in Japan, early this year 
made a tour in China, where she spoke repeatedly to both Japanese and 
Chinese, and fostered a real understanding between Christians. So 
much do the Chinese women value her international work that they 
pressed her to return for their first Y.W.C.A. Conference this October, and 
despite the imperative call of post-earthquake reconstruction, she actu- 
ally went.” 


6. European Student Relief has unquestionably widespread 
results in international relationships, as shown in previous Annual 
Reports. This year we will speak only of the Conference under 
the auspices of the E.S.R. which took place at Parad, Hungary, 
in June. It “‘ tackled the impossible ’’ by bringing 135 student 
delegates from thirty-four lands, Greek and Turk, French and 
German, Hungarian and Roumanian, Czech, Bulgarian, Yugoslav, 
Pole and Ukrainian, Russian, Jew and Christian. The majority of 
the students present represented national student organizations, 
not Student Christian Movements. There were troubles enough 
during the Conference, but what a great distance it brought the 
delegates along the path of international friendship and co- 
operation was well expressed at the last meeting by French and 
Hungarian delegates : 


France. ‘‘ We have seen here that on either side of the great iron wall 
raised now between our nations, there are men and women like ourselves 
who try as we do in our own land to bring some happiness and fellowship 
into the world. Let us never forget that. We know that we cannot 
rely on the older people to bring a better fellowship. We young men and 
women can do it if we only dare. Let us dare.” 


Hungary. ‘‘ You have shown us much that we had nearly forgotten. 
You have shown us that Christian love and human kindness are still facts 
in the world. We thank you for that. It is still dark in Europe. We 
must light many fires like Parad and not let them go out. We must 
enclose them in our hearts, take them to our own people, and then 
wait till the morning.” 


This same Hungarian after Parad made a suggestion of far- 
reaching importance which has been put into execution by 
E.S.R., viz., that all the findings of the Parad Conference should 
be placed before the national student bodies of each country 
represented, with a view to ratification. In Hungary at least this 
idea has already been put into execution. The far-reaching 
nature of this proposal is evident when it is realized that the 
national student organizations are invariably strongholds of 
national and race feeling, and that the Parad resolutions em- 
braced such outspokenly international demands as these : 
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1. A demand for a World Student Friendship Week. 


2. A demand that in appealing for relief, ‘‘ the motives of brotherhood, 
world friendship, world service and the good of humanity ” should be 
emphasized and that steps should be taken to increase Student Pilgrim- 
ages and the exchange of students as very effective means of promoting 
international friendship. (Denmark entertained this summer no less 
than 208 students of other nationalities.) 


3. ‘The E.S.R. has helped students, irrespective of their nationality, 
to co-operate. The conference emphasizes the necessity of continuing 
this comradeship and mutual responsibility of the students of all nations. 
Inasmuch as the E.S.R. is the only existing organ which at the present 
time can unite students of all groups and nationalities in a spirit of 
impartiality and trust, this conference requests the E.S.R. to continue at 
least until such time as some organization be found (be it the Confedera- 
tion or some other means) which can permanently take its place.” 


4. The publication by the E.S.R. in three languages—English, 
German and French—of an international student paper. (Three issues 
of this paper have already appeared. It is called Vow Studentium, An 
Open Forum for Students, and is edited from the E.S.R. office in Vienna). 


7. Student Migrations have played their usual important role in 
carrying out our international aim. Contact with the foreign 
student is increasingly remarked on as the very best means of 
international education. America has followed Britain in pro- 
moting international week-end conferences, where the students 
of many races and nations meet to deal frankly with the obstacles 
to world peace, and by such means, and by international parlia- 
ments in the Universities, student migrations in the different 
lands educate and help each other as well as the receiving nation. 
Several reports remark on the help they have had from Russian 
students in their midst. Hawaii reports: “‘A most profound effect 
upon students here has been made by the groups of Russian 
students who pass through Honolulu to America to study.” 
Germany, in spite of all her troubles, has kept up her work of 
friendly relations with foreign students, especially the 1,000 
Chinese, and the first Christian conference of Chinese students in 
Germany has taken place. 


8. Auxiliaries and post-graduate organizations are of increasing 
importance in carrying out the international aim. Their mem- 
bers can express themselves as citizens of the State better than 
students still in college, and there is evidence that in some 
countries the work of our auxiliary members may produce 
results of real international significance in harmony with our 
Peking resolutions. 


Holland. ‘In the Restoration of Europe Committee, many former 
members of our Movement take an active part. This committee com- 
prises a great many leading men and women from all the different parties 
and wants to work out, in co-operation with similar committees in other 
countries, a concrete plan for the restoration of Europe, to win public 
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support for this plan and tosee it go through. The main thought is that 
we are all jointly responsible, and that the settlement of reparations, 
indemnities, and so on, is not a question that concerns only one or two 
countries. All nations must co-operate and each carry its share.” 


g. The attitude of the Federation towards war and the causes 
leading to war is the main theme of the Peking Resolutions. The 
study of the resolutions has centred the thought of our move- 
ments on this theme. 


Britain issued a Questionnaire to enable the Movement to have some 
idea of the mind of its constituency on international matters, especially 
war. ‘‘ The answers cover a bewildering range, from extreme pacifism 
to a wholehearted jingoism, from paralysed helplessness to a too facile 
belief that for Christians all problems are easily soluble. There is com- 
plete unanimity of opinion that no life is really a Christian life which is 
not directed in a measure to the solution of the international problem. 
There are indications of an increase in hard thinking and endeavour to 
form sound judgments based on serious study on the cost of interna- 
tionalism. On the whole there was a refusal to accept the complete 
pacifist position.” 


The United States. ‘‘ Not only have many of their student conferences 
declared that they believe in a warless world and dedicate themselves 
to its achievement, but the National Council of the Student Movement in 
February adopted the following resolution: ‘ We believe that it is a 
matter of very grave doubt whether in the event of war we as Christians 
could support it, and we submit the problem to the Christian students of 
the country.’ ”’ 


Differences of opinion emerge as to the right attitude for 
Christian students in the event of war, but it is clear that the 
Student Movements as a whole have gone a long way in the last 
three years in their thinking on international questions, war 
amongst them. Self-congratulation, however, would be out of 
place. We must judge the bright spots against the dark back- 
ground of world conditions as they actually are. The German 
Movement sounds a note of warning to which students in nations 
at present more fortunate do well to give heed. It brings us 
sharply up against realities stern and horrible. The question of 
war is to German students and those of many other nations at 
this very moment, no question to be thrashed out in students’ digs 
or at a Round Table. 


Germany. ‘‘ At the moment that I write these lines the conscience 
of our Christian students in Germany is faced with a terrible decision. 
Civil war is knocking at our doors. If it comes, what then? We look 
in vain to the Peking Resolutions. In our concrete instance of need they 
sound very theoretical. It seems to us that they do not go to the root 
of the matter and have no light on our problem of conscience. There 
is no one of us who does not believe in the fundamental equality and right 
to life of every member of our nation, and of every class. Yet even 

’ before this article is read, in the terrible state of our people’s need, 
German Christian student may stand armed against German student, 
each firm in his belief in equality of right and each in obedience to the 
dictates of his conscience.” 
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If we truly follow Christ, He will baptize us into the sense of 
such stern realities as our German members are facing. We 
thank God that their warning helps the other members of the 
Federation to reality, but we thank God also that the gleam of 
hope on the international situation which we have recorded in 
this year’s Federation work is also a reality. 


Ill. £—TO FURTHER, EITHER DIRECTLY OR IN- 
DIRECTLY, THE EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF THE 
WELFARE OF STUDENTS IN BODY, MIND AND 
SPIRIT, WHICH ARE IN HARMONY WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN PURPOSE. 


I. Paramount amongst the direct efforts of the Federation 
itself to carry out this aim, is the work of European Student 
Relief. Between August, 1920, and June, 1923, the students of 
forty-two different nations have raised no less than 7,450,688 
Swiss francs (=$1,500,000, £300,000) in money and kind. Their 
gifts have been distributed in seventeen countries. This vast 
effort, with all that it has meant in the alleviation of hunger, 
nakedness, homelessness and despair is realized as being the 
characteristic attitude of the Federation. So, also, is the even 
greater ministry accomplished by Relief to mind and spirit (cf. 
page 29). What is, perhaps, less realized is that, morally, the 
E.S.R. has altered the face of the universities even more surely 
and completely than the War altered the map. The claim made 
by Conrad Hoffmann, the General Executive Secretary of the 
E.S.R., in his last report is no exaggeration. 


“‘ Our insistence on self-help has been largely instrumental in the truly 
revolutionary change in European student life in the past three years. 
Whereas before the War few students earned their way, to-day it is 
exceptional to find a student who is not doingso. From the wood-cutting 
camp experiment in Austria in 1920, to the 75,000 German students who 
worked in mines, factories and agricultural pursuits this summer, we 
have evidence of the revolutionary progress which the self-help and work- 
student principles have made. Less than three years ago, no efficient 
national student self-help organization existed. To-day such exist in 
Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia 
and Jugo-Slavia as well as among refugee students. 

“The work-student is a reality ; shoe and tailor repair shops, co- 
operative stores, gardens, stenographic bureaux, soap, shoe polish and 
ink factories, laundries, employment bureaux, run by students and 
employing students, are just a few types of the self-help activities which 
have been promoted. 

“ As for the students in mines and factories, what a revelation they, 
and the men with whom they work, experience. Misunderstandings are 
brushed aside and appreciation and true camaraderie results. Can one 
conceive of a greater reconciling influence? We have much documen- 
tary evidence that the close liaison between labour and student on the 
one hand, and student and capital or industry on the other, places the 
Aen in a strategic position, as the intermediary between two opposing 
poles. 
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“ From the ranks of the work-student will come men and women 
leaders who have experienced the vicissitudes of the rough, raw, red 
world, gaining thereby that appreciation for life, sympathy for the down- 
trodden and love for all humanity which will mean peace.” 


2. Apart from Relief, an immense amount of Welfare Work for 
students 1s carried on by the different movements. Wherever work 
amongst foreign students is carried on, there, of course, institu- 
tional effort is prominent, clubs, hostels, lodging and employment 
bureaux, language classes and so forth. As far as the students of 
the country are concerned, this factor varies largely in proportion 
to the degree of development of social and athletic organization 
in the universities of the country, e.g., in Britain, a country highly 
developed in all that is expressed by the English term “college 
life,” little is done in this direction except amongst foreign 
students, whereas in China and certain other lands the athletic 
and social life of the modern university and college is largely due 
to the impulse and help given by the Student Y.M. or Y.W.C.A. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently recognized what an enormous 
service to students 1s done by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. In the United States, in India, China, 
Japan and Korea, not only are most of the student movements 
amongst both men and women, while affiliated to the Federation, 
also an organic part of the National. Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., but in 
these and other countries, very large numbers of students belong 
to and take advantage of the material, social and spiritual benefits 
of the hostels, clubs, buildings, swimming baths, gymnasiums, 
conferences, etc., connected with the City Associations in univer- 
sity towns. In not a few lands, the Student Christian Movement 
owes its origin, as this year in Greece, to groups of students ori- 
ginally gathered together and inspired in the City Associations. 
The student movements in a number of countries and the Federa- 
_ tion owe an immense debt, therefore, to the Foreign and Overseas 
Departments of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A. and 
Canada, Britain, Australia and New Zealand, and the Scandi- 
navian countries, whose secretaries employed abroad have done 
so much in a thousand directions in the pre-organization stage 
of student movements. 

Important events, making for the general welfare of students 
this year, have been: the opening of the City Y.M.C.A. in Cairo, 
where old student movement leaders, Wilbert White (U.S.A. 
and India), Maurice Richmond (Britain), are at work, and large 
numbers of students are gathered ; the opening of the University 
Club in Athens, somewhat along the line of the Prague Studentsky 
Domov; the enlargement of the Domov itself. 


3. Apart from direct welfare work, the big question facing the 
Federation is how to develop a right relationship with other tnter- 
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national student organizations. The Federation, though still by 
far the most world-wide, is no longer the only widespread inter- 
national student body. In the field with varying objects, are 
the Conféderation Internationale des Etudiants, Pax Romana, 
the great Roman Catholic student organization, the Union of 
Information Bureaux and the World Student Federation against 
Alcoholism, as well as fairly widespread Socialist and Communist 
student organizations. 

It is the definite policy of the Federation to instruct its secre- 
taries and encourage the various national movements to get to 
know other student organizations, national and international, 
and to co-operate with them as expressed in our aim in furthering 
efforts on behalf of the welfare of students in body, mind and 
spirit. Co-operation in the matter of Student Relief has been 
carried out with considerable effect. As to other results, it is 
impossible to make general statements, since these other organi- 
zations are for the most part so new and so occupied in establish- 
ing and defining their own position. Of very special interest to 
the Federation is the question of whether the Conféderation 
Internationale will decide to include in its scope the national 
student organizations of the Central Powers. The question is 
not yet settled and is being investigated by a Commission. 

A movement which has attracted much attention in the U.S.A. 
and Canada, is the National Student Forum, a liberty-loving student 
society, with a strong desire for international fellowship, and a 
breezy magazine, The New Student. An important event in this 
year in North America was the visit of six European students, 
brought over by the National Student Forum to promote fellow- 
ship and understanding between the students of the two conti- 
nents. They went all over the United States in two teams, and 
accomplished much towards the above aim. The European 
Student Movements were in close touch with the National 
Student Forum leaders when they selected their guests, while the 
North American Student Movements co-operated actively in 
arranging their tours. 


4. Equally impossible is it to generalize either nationally or 
internationally about what should be our relationships with the 
numerous Youth Movements, springing up all over the world, in 
whose kaleidoscopic variations and activities, students, including 
many of our own members, play a large part. Much important 
information on the subject of Contemporary Youth Movements 
was given this year in the October, 1922, issue of The Student 
World, from which may be gathered some idea of the different 
attitudes taken by our movements to Youth Movements in 
general. 

The German Movement fears lest in the Federation in general 
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Youth Movements are idealized, and uncritically accepted, as 
undividedly good, and points out as a reason for caution, the 
shifting and uncertain bases of these movements. In China, 
on the other hand, our leaders plead that the Student Movement 
in certain particulars must rise to the heights reached by the New 
Thought Movement. Mr. Y. T. Wu, the Executive Secretary of 
Peking Christian Student Work Union, writes in the August 
Chinese Recorder : 


“Tt is the non-Christian students that have taken the lead in the 
New Thought and Patriotic Movements: the Christian students have 
lagged rather far behind. . . . In so far as the Student Movement has 
failed to become China’s own, in so far it has failed to give new life to old 
China such as the New Thought Movement has given by: (1) the critical 
attitude, which has broken the chains of the long esteemed past ; (2) the 
attitude of study, which through research and experiment brings new 
ideas to the new situation ; (3) the recognition of the full value of each 
individual, which conforms to the teaching of the brotherhood of all 
men. All these are essential elements of Christianity, but the Student 
Christian Movement needs to recognize them. Till it is born again, it is 
not in a position to lead the intellectual movement to our way of thinking, 
nor to make any great contribution to the life of China.” 


Other movements whose operations will affect profoundly 
conditions amongst students, though in widely different connec- 
tions, have sought the co-operation of the Federation this year. 
The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations 
has been in communication with European Student Relief in the 
matter of intellectual relief of Central Europe, and has interviewed 
Federation leaders on the general work of the Federation. The 
International Missionary Council is closely linked to us alike by 
our missionary policy and our common chairman, Dr. Mott. It 
turns to us and we to it, about such matters as the raising up the 
right leaders for the indigenous and independent churches, and 
freedom for Student Volunteers from all nations to enter all 
mission fields. 


5. But while considering matters of relationship and co- 
operation, we must centre our thoughts on The Question of the 
Church ; it is supremely the efforts of the Church on behalf of 
students which the movements within the Federation are en- 
deavouring to further. 

This year questions of relation to the Church have been very 
much to the fore. A number of our movements have in their 
aim and basis some phrase expressing their ultimate desire to 
serve the Church, “to lead students into that fellowship of 
worship and service which is the heritage of the Christian Church” 
(Britain) ; ‘‘ to lead them into membership and service in the 
Christian Church ”’ (alternative basis of the men’s movement in 
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the United States adopted last November): “ to become active 
members in the Church ”’ (new basis proposed by a commission of 
students for the women’s movement in China). 

An instance of the way in which Student Movements endeavour 
to relate all the deepest part of their work to the work of the 
Church, is the close co-operation in the State Universities in 
America between the local Student Christian Association and the 
local churches in the matter of Bible study and evangelistic work. 
The greater part of the actual Bible study work offered to the 
students is offered by the Churches through the Association. 


Nevertheless, movement after movement reports difficulty and 
questioning on the part of students with regard to the Church. 
Our leaders take this matter seriously, The British Student 
Movement has, since September, 1921, had a Commission at work 
on the subject, which in July, 1923, issued a Report under the 
title of Students and the Church. It has also issued outline 
studies on this report, with the aim of getting students to study 
and think out their heritage in the Christian Church. 


‘On every hand the Churches, one and all, are criticized as being 
ineffective in providing society with the particular kind of moral and 
spiritual power that it needs for its present-day development. . . . The 
Student Christian Movement is therefore bound at this time to say some- 
thing to students about the nature, purpose, and present justification of 
the Church.” 


Australia. A special conference between the representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church and representatives of the Student Movement, to 
study why so comparatively few students are actually linked up with the 
life of the Church, has done much to remove misunderstandings, 


Canada, China, Norway, the United States are all wrestling 
with this problem from various angles. In certain countries the 
difficulty quite definitely arises from the fact that particular 
Churches or particular sections of the Churches, have identified 
themselves with the position taken up in North America by the 
so-called fundamentalists, (cf. p. 16). The movement in the 
United States also reports serious difficulty owing to the policy 
of the denominations of setting up in the secular universities, 
special pastors and student societies and buildings of their own. 


“ The remarkable growth of state institutions together with a need for 
more men of ability in the ministry, and in some cases an unfortunate 
sectarian spirit, have led practically all the churches, Protestant and 
Catholic, to begin work for their students in the non-church colleges. A 
recent development has been the creation of national denominational stu- 
dent organizations. This is naturally, for the time being, leading to some 
difficult problems of relationship and function.” 
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Side by side with all these difficulties it is encouraging to find 
that more and more the conferences of the Student Movements 
are drawing into conscious fellowship in Jesus Christ, men and 
women belonging to Christian bodies usually considered mutually 
exclusive or poles apart. 

The Day of Prayer for Students is observed by the members of 
every Christian body. 

Probably the direction of greatest gain this year has been in 
winning the confidence and whole-hearted support of the Ortho- 
dox Church leaders. Bishops and leading clergy of the Serbian, 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, Greek and Russian Orthodox Church have 
taken active part in our evangelistic work and in student confer- 
ences and schoolboys’ and schoolgirls’ camps, sermons have been 
preached on the Day of Prayer in Orthodox Cathedrals in most 
of these lands, as also in Czechoslovakia and in the Baltic States. 

It truly seems that one answer to this year’s Quo Vadis ? is 
“ Into fellowship with the Church, which is the blessed company 
of all faithful people.” 


Two questions raised in the reports of the Movement remain 
to be treated. Neither comes strictly under the heading of any 
one expressed aim of the Federation, yet every other aim will fail 
unless both these questions can be dealt with in more effective 
fashion than at present. We are in the region of our most obvious 
weakness and failure. 


I. THE TRAINING OF LEADERS. 


On no point do the reports throw so little light this year as on 
how leaders may be found and prepared: clearly most of the 
movements devote little attention to this problem. Bitter 
experience shows how fatal is this neglect, for our history is 
strewn with the graves of lost opportunities, the inscription on 
whose tombstone is ‘‘ We couldn’t find the man up toit.” “‘ She 
wasn’t the right woman for the job.” Yet we profess to be 
following the Master, the supreme task of Whose earthly life was 
the finding and training of a band of workers. 

There is, however, one gloriously encouraging feature this year. 
It is hinted at in the American report. ‘‘ The test of democracy 
in the Student Movement is whether year after year there can be 
developed an intelligent local leadership.” The direction of 
Student Movements by the students themselves is rapidly 
increasing ; student conferences are more and more becoming 
deliberative and advisory bodies where policies are shaped and 
thrashed out ; the Chinese student conferences, both men’s and 
women’s, the first Canadian National Conference, the Parad 
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Conference: these and many others record this year that their 
entire programme, direction and management was in the hands 
of students; National Student Assemblies guide the policies of 
the Student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. in America ; China is working 
out a similar method of her own. Such responsibilities are of 
the very essence of training for leadership. 


2. FINANCE. 


In the matter of finance our reports give far more light than 
in the manner of the training of leaders, but the light they throw 
does not reveal a cheering situation. 

Even the richest and most prosperous movements are making 
reductions all round in their secretarial staff and explain the fall- 
ing off in certain departments because they could not afford a 
secretary. Switzerland, heavily hit by post-war economic condi- 
tions, has been obliged to dismiss all its secretaries, including M. 
de Rougemont, our well-known Swiss Federation friend. Econo- 
mic stringency within the movements affects the Federation 
seriously. Not a few have this year paid no quota to Federation 
funds. So greatly has this crippled Federation activity, especi- 
ally in the line of extension and pioneering work, that in order to 
have any money at all for such purposes, the Federation Commit- 
tee at Crans was obliged to give leave of absence for a period to 
two of its travelling secretaries. 

The state of the exchange and the severe economic conditions 
prevailing all over the world are responsible for much of our 
financial shortage, but we rather gather that they are not the 
only cause of the failure of the Federation in the matter of finance. 
Certain movements devote much thought to both material and 
spiritual preparation for the raising of the funds necessary 
for carrying on their work. The movements which in this matter 
do serious thinking and planning reap their reward, but the re- 
ports give a general impression that these are in the minority, and 
that not a few of the movements, while suffering from inanition 
due to lack of supplies, have no very definite plans for securing 
nutrition. Under these circumstances they are condemned to 
inefficiency, and with them is condemned the Federation. There 
seems here a serious call alike to Federation leaders and to leaders 
of national movements to serve the Lord our God with all our 
strength and with all our mind, in the matter of financial thinking. 


Our year’s record shows us not a little to encourage and rejoice 
over. Nevertheless the main impression is of a dark and stormy 
period fraught with dangers and difficulties. In such a period, 
the extraordinary opportunities which God has entrusted to the 
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Federation must needs cause constant searching of heart as to 
whether we are faithful stewards, or whether, either as move- 
ments or as individuals, we are evading the issue our Lord 
presents to us, 


The title of this year’s summary is taken from the well-known 
story of St. Peter’s fear of martyrdom, flight from Rome and 
recovery of faith and courage. 


“Ut autem portam civitatis voluit egredi, vidit sibi 
Christum occurrere. Et adorans cum ait : Domine, quo 
vadis ? Respondit ei Christus : Roman venio iterum 
crucifigi, Et ait ad eum Petrus: Domine, iterum 
crucifigeris ? = Et dixit ad eum dominus : Etiam 
iterum crucifigar. Petrus autem dixit: Domine, 
revertar et sequar te.’’* 


*As Oriental students study their own classical tongues, not Latin, we give an 
English version. 


‘* As he would pass out of the gate of the city, he saw Christ hastening to meet 
him, and falling on his knees before Him he said: ‘ Lord, whither goest Thou? ’ 
Christ answered him, ‘I go to Rome to be re-crucified.’ Then to Him Peter, 
‘Lord, wilt Thou be crucified again?’ And his Lord said, ‘ Yea, again I shall 
be crucified.’ Then said Peter, ‘ Lord, I will turn and follow Thee.’ ”’ 
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